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Martfn ungenerous. His conversation with Bolivar had as its purpose that 
of persuading the Colombian liberator to cooperate more unreservedly 
with the Peruvians. This Bolivar never did, and for his failure to do 
so he was well castigated by the vitriolic pen of the brilliant Manuel 
Lorenzo Vidaurre. 

The Second Series is especially rich in material referring to the un- 
seemly manner in which Bolivar and his followers conducted themselves 
while in Peru. 

In a word, this is a piece of work of great importance to specialists 
in this particular field. The two volumes are beautifully printed on 
good paper, and the proofreading has been most scrupulous. One 
wishes that there were some inedited letters among the rest, but other- 
wise he is well satisfied. 

Philip Ainsworth Means. 

Los Poetas de la Colonia. By Luis Alberto Sanchez. (Lima: Edi- 
torial "Euforion." 1921. Pp. 301.) 

Heretofore those of us who have sought to write about Peruvian 
literature have had to turn first of all to Men6ndez y Pelayo, then to 
Prado y Ugarteche, and finally to Ventura Garcia-Calder6n. Now a 
fourth is added to these three indispensable writers. It is a rare and 
real pleasure to greet so young, so diligent, so skilful and so conscien- 
tiously complete a writer as Luis Alberto Sanchez. He is barely 21 years 
old, and his youth would demand gentle handling were it not for the 
fact that his book is so mature as to make it possible to judge it upon 
its merits only. 

The first chapter treats of the poets of the conquest. In it appears 
Sanchez 's peculiar power of portraying in a few lines the qualities of an 
entire epoch and of contrasting them with those of some other period. 
His style is magnificent; his erudition is profound but never soporific. 
The book is so well written that it is no effort to read it in a train or on 
a crowded steamer. It has quaint flashes of humor now and then, or 
rapier thrusts of piercing satire, or dashes of perhaps indecent, but not 
vulgar, wit. These light places relieve the whole without in any way 
lessening its importance as a work of historical reference and literary 
criticism. 

The function of the first chapter is to prepare the bases of the history 
of Peruvian letters in colonial times. Eveiy page is rich in bibliographi- 
cal notes and in sagacious comments on various matters of importance. 
There are innumerable remarks tending to correct the errors of previ- 
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ous writers; there are notes of interest on writers but little known or 
entirely unknown before. At the end of the first chapter, Sanchez 
speaks of one Pedro Vaca de la Cadena, who, though he lived as late as 
1659, is considered a "poet of the conquest" because his chief, 'Los actos 
y hazanas valerosas del Capitan Diego Fernandez de Serpa", is of 
belicose and virile nature, similar to those other martial compositions 
written earlier in the stormy days of the conquest and of the civil wars 
of Peru. It is a question whether the mere possession of such charac- 
teristics is sufficient grounds for including the poem in question among 
those of the conquest. Rather, it seems, that poem should be regarded 
as a late survival of the warrior spirit in times when courtier-like soft- 
ness was beginning to prevail. 

Chapters II. and III. discuss the courtier poets of the period between 
about 1550 and about 1610. In that period the viceroyalty of Peru was 
passing through a transition stage, and from it emerged the final social 
and governmental forms of the colony, forms destined to remain almost 
unchanged down to 1821. Enrique Garc6s, native of Portugal, Diego 
Mexfa de Fernangil, native of Seville, "Clarinda", an anonymous 
writer whose sex is not surely known, Diego de Aguilar y Cordoba, and 
others of the period are all treated more or less extensively. 

In reviewing a book which treats of so vast a subject, one must per- 
force skip much. Chapters IV. and V. discuss the work of Ercilla, 
Ofia, and Barco Centenera. Chapter VI. does the same for the great 
religio-epic poet Diego de Hojeda, author of the "Cristiada" so gener- 
ally praised in spite of its many wearisome stretches. Chapter VII. 
is of special importance for the reason that it presents a new identifica- 
tion of the baffling poetess "Amarilis". Her great work was her "Silva 
a Lope", in which she deluges with chaste love Lope de Vega, himself 
a poet of first rank and worthy to receive verses so wonderful as those of 
his distant Peruvian admirer. Don Ricardo Palma was the chief foe of 
Amarilis 's claim to womanhood, and it is pleasant to be able to assert 
that Sanchez joins with Menendez y Pelayo, Medina, Riva-Aguero y 
Osma and V. Garcia-Calder6n in supporting it. The name fixed upon 
by Sanchez as being that of "Amarilis" is the sonorous one of Dona 
Maria Tello de Lara y de Arevalo y Espinoza, her parents being, accord- 
ing to him, Juan Tello de Lara and Maria de Arevalo y Espinoza. His 
proofs, of the genealogical variety, seem valid. 

A long leap to chapter XV. is necessary. The intervening pages are 
thoroughly excellent, but then material is not so supremely new as 
that in chapter XV., wherein an unknown poet, Toribio Bravo de 
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Lagunas Castilla y Zavala, member of a great family and a creditable 
bard of the last half of the eighteenth century, is discussed. 

The book is excellent and indeed indispensable. Its chief lack is 
that of an alphabetical index. It is well printed on good paper. 

Philip Ainsworth Means. 

The Goldsmith's Art in Ancient Mexico. By Marshall H. Saville. 
Published by the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 
(New York: 1920. Pp. 264.) 

To most people the search for gold seems to have been the chief, if 
not the sole, motive of the Spanish conquerors in America. Nearly 
everyone has notions, however incorrect and nebulous, of the vast 
wealth of the native empires vanquished by Castile and by her tumbled 
in the dust. This small book by Professor Saville gives a vast amount of 
information about what the goldsmith's art of one of those empires 
really was. 

Pages 8 to 107 inclusive are taken up with textual transcripts of 
inventories, notes and explanatory text revealing in great detail what 
was the nature of the gold found by the Spaniards in Mexico and to what 
persons it was assigned. The material here given is based on the 
accounts of Bernal Dfas del Castillo, Cervantes de Sa'lazar, Cortes, and 
various inedited lists of loot existing in the archives of the Indies. Lists 
given by L6pez de Gomara, Peter Martyr and other writers also appear. 
The impression created by reading these accounts of plunder is one of 
surprise at the great variation in the workmanship reported upon and 
admiration for the manner in which gold was combined with fine woods, 
cotton, feathers, deerskins, precious stones, and other objects either to 
make things of great beauty or to form a treasure of great value. 

Pages 108 to 189 are taken up with excerpts from many ancient ac- 
counts of Mexican goldsmith 's work. Especially important is SahagUn's 
account, in Nahuatl, published here on pages 125-142 with a translation 
into English of Seler 's French version of the original. The entire gold- 
working technology of the Aztecs is here made very clearly understood 
by one of the most important writers. This particular part of Sahagun 's 
work is relatively little known, as it was omitted by Sahagun himself 
in his abridged Spanish version. The remainder of the work is taken 
up with notes and an excellent index. 

This will remain a first-rank work of reference for an important sub- 
division of the artistic life of the ancient Mexicans. The illustrations, 
both those which are colored and those in black-and-white, are admirable. 



